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For “The Friend.” 
* Aeross Africa,” 
(Continued from page 382.) : 

On the 26th of 4th month, 1873, the expe- 
ition started from Simbo for the much dread- 
d Makata swamp, a large level plain lying 
etween the Usagara Mountains and those 
ear Simbawéni. This swamp offered no par- 
cular difficulties in the dry season, but be- 
ame converted by the rains into a vast ex- 
anse of mud, with two or three troublesome 
orasses on the western side. 

“Two hours’ marching through pleasant 
ooded country, with red sandy soil, gave us 
ur first introdaction to the Makata, which 

en appeared in its worst form. 

“Phe foot-prints of elephants, giraffes and 

ffaloes had formed numerous holes in the 
ayey mud, some being at least knee deep 

d fall of water, and many of our donkeys 
ere trapped in them. But they managed to 
ring their loads into camp in safety, although 

e had nearly been strangled by its driver, 
ho made a running noose round its neck 

d attempted to drag it out of a hole by 
ain force.” 

_“ Five hours in heavy rain were occupied 
i getting over five miles of this road, and 

ring that time we had often to lend a hand 

loading and unloading the poor donkeys, 
esides preventing the men from straggling, 
nee they all wished to halt in the middle of 
be mud, 

“This would have been a fatal mistake, 
ere being no bushes with which to build 

ts, or to provide fuel for the camp fires ; 
nd a night’s exposure to the rain and cold, 
ith no dry sleeping-place, must have crip- 
ed most of them. So I continued on the 
arch until 3 P. M., when we arrived at the 
te of an old camp, a comparatively dry spot, 
here we found fuel and materials for hut- 

ilding.” 

‘During the passage of this swamp they 

ossed several streams, among which was 

.e Makata River, about 40 yards wide and 8 
*9 feet in depth. Here one of the party be- 
me thoroughly wet, and neglecting to take 
“oper care of himself, was soon afterwards 

tacked with fever, which delayed the pro- 

“ess of the expedition for several days. 

In pursuing their journey to the westward 

ey passed several large villages, one of 

hich, Rehenneko, is situated near the 37° 
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to be a large and populous village, and I was 
soon surrounded by a wondering crowd, the 
people being all well-dressed, after the fashion 
of the slaves at Zanzibar. They wore also a 
very peculiar necklace, consisting of a disk of 
coiled brass wire projecting horizontally from 
the neck, and sometimes as much as two feet 
in diameter.” 

During the 5th month, Robert Moffat died 
from the effects of the climate. ‘‘The expe- 
dition,” says V. L. Cameron, “then consisted 
of Dillon, Murphy, and myself, Issa (our store- 
keeper), thirty-five ashari soldiers, servants 
and donkey drivers, (including Bombay who 
was supposed to command them), one hun- 
dred and ninety-two pagazi, or native laborers 
and carriers, six servants, cooks, and gun- 
bearers, and three boys. We bad also twenty- 
two donkeys and three dogs, and several of 
the men had with them women and slaves, so 
that, numerically we were an imposing force.” 

Atone point beyond the Makataswamp, “the 
road wound through a rocky gorge, and up 
the steep side of the mountain, rendered more 


difficult by numerous torrent beds channeled 
in the solid granite, and which were worn 
quite smooth and polished, and made slippery 
by the draining-down of water. Beforesome 
of our donkeys would cross the worst of these, 
it was necessary to blindfold them.” In some 
places ‘‘the hills, covered to their summits 
with acacias, looked, as Burton justly observes, 
much like umbrellas in a crowd. In the val- 
leys where water is plentiful, the mparamusi 
reared its lofty head.” ‘This is one of the 
“noblest specimens of arboreal beauty in the 
world, having a towering shaft some fifteen 
feet in diameter and a hundred and forty feet 
high, with bark of a tender yellowish green, 
crowned with a spreading head of dark foliage. 
Unfortunately, these magnificent trees are 
often sacrificed to serve no more important 
purpose than the making of a single door, the 
wood being soft and easily fashioned; and 
since it rots rapidly unless well seasoned, the 
work of destruction is constantly proceed- 
ing.” 

cit one of the villages on the route, Cameron 
witnessed a curious custom, said to be uni- 
versal in this part of Africa. A woman rushed 
into camp and tied a knot in a turban of one 
of his men, thus placing herself under his pro- 
tection, in-order to be revenged upon her hus- 
band, who had beaten her for not cooking 
some fish properly. The husband came and 
claimed her.; but before she was restored 
to him he was compelled to pay a ransom of 
a bullock and three goats, and to promise, in 
the presence of his chief, that he would never 
again ill-treat her.” “A slave can also obtain 
a change of masters by breaking a bow or 
spear belonging to the man whom he selects 
as his new owner, or by tying a knot in any 
portion of his clothing; and the original 
owner can not redeem him except by paying 
his fall value, and he is invariably obliged to 


eridian east of Greenwich. This “proved|promise not to use him harshly.” 


eee 


At a distance of about 200 miles from the 
coast, he entered the country of the Wagogo, 
a people “who are easily distinguished from 
the other tribes by the custom of piercing 
their ears and enlarging the lobes to a mon- 
strous extent, wearing in them pieces of wood, 
ear-rings of brass wire, gourd snuff-boxes, and 
a variety of miscellaneous articles. The lobes 
are often so enormous as to descend to the 
shoulders, and in old age frequently become 
broken or torn.” Small copper and brass 
bracelets are much worn, “but it is in the 
adornment of their heads that the Wagogo 
principally exercise their inventive powers, 
and nothing is too absurd or hideous to please 
them.” 

In one of the villages of this people our au- 
thor noticed many of the inhabitants suffer- 
ing from small pox “ which at times sweeps 
like a devouring fire throughout large por- 
tions of Africa.” 

Magomba, the head chief of this country, 
who was chief when the explorer, Burton, 
passed through it in 1857, was still in power, 
and was reported by his subjects to be of 
fabulous age. His grandchildren were gray, 
and Cameron had no doubt that his age was 
considerably over a century. ‘“ Another in- 
stance-of the extraordinary-longevity of the 
African races was noticed by Dr. Livingstone 
at Makazembe’s. He found there, in 1871 or 
1872, a man named Pemberch, who had chil- 
dren upward of thirty years of age when Dr, 
Lacerda Almeida visited that place in 1796. 
And this Pemberch was still living, according 
to the Arabs, in 1874, and must then have 
been at least a hundred and thirty years old. 

“ Witchcraft is one of the curses and banes 
of the whole country, every illness being at- 
tributed to sorcery or evil spirits; and of 
course the wizard is resorted to in the hope 
of obtaining deliverance from the malign in- 
fluence supposed to be exerted. By means of 
playing alternately upon the hopes and fears 
of their credulous dupes, the workers of magic 
for a time realize a comfortable livelihood ; 
but at last a day of retribution arrives. The 
magician is suspected or denounced by a rival 
of having caused the illness of some great 
person; and unless he can save himself by 
flight, or turn the tide of popular opinion 
against his accuser, he is seized and lashed to 
a stout post, around which a circle of fire is 
kindled.” Often while suffering these tor- 
tures, the magicians seem possessed by a sort 
of mania to uphold their reputation, and boast 
of crimes they pretend to have caused. In 
many cases they have faith, to a great ex- 
tent, in their own powers, and certainly are 
thoroughly believed in and feared, by their 
dupes. 

Beyond the country of the Wagogo the ex- 
pedition entered the Mgunda Mkali (or hot 
field) which was just becoming cleared when 
Burton and Speke traversed it. “ Now, how- 
ever, things are much changed for the better, 
the Wakimbes, driven by wars from their 
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former homes, having attacked the jungle. | parture he said: “As for me, I 4m not at all 


Water has been found in many places, large 
spaces have been cleared and brought into 
cultivation, and, under the dominion of man, 
some of the most fertile and peaceful spots in 
Africa are now scattered in the midst of what 
was formerly virgin forest, affording shelter 
only to wild beasts.” 

A few days journey brought them to Jiné 
la Singa (the rock of soft grass). The road 
towards it was across a clearing extending as 
far as the eye could reach, and which boasted 
of many herds of cattle, populous stockaded 
villages, and much cultivation. ‘The fields 
were divided by ditches and banks, and in 
one place we saw some rude attempts at irri- 
gation. To cultivate these fields must require 
a considerable amount of perseverance and 
industry, the ground being neatly hoed into 
large ridges.” ‘The villages I visited were 
remarkably clean, and the huts wonderfully 
well built, considering the means and ma- 
terials at disposal. Indeed, except in the 
matter of ‘book learning,’ these people can 
not be considered as occupying a low place 
in the scale of civilization.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Francis Howgill. 

Francis Howgill was born in England about 
the year 1618. He was one of that band of 
primitive worthies, who for the word of God 
and for the testimony of Jesus Christ, endared 
a great fight of afflictions; not counting, with 
the apostle Paul, his life dear unto himself, so 
that he might finish his course with joy, and 
the ministry which he had received of the 
Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace 
of God. 

He was intimately associated with his dear 
friend, Edward Barrough, in the great work 
which fell to their lot of turning people from 
darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God. These, like David and 
Jonathan, strengthened each other’s hands in 
the trath and in the Lord; and went forth 
hand and heart together proclaiming, in the 
spirit of their Master, “liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound; to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord,” &c. 

But notwithstanding the release thus preach- 
ed by them from spiritual captivity, francis 
Howgill was suffered to pass months and 
years in prison; and at last was even pre- 
munired for his unwavering obedience to the 
law of Christ, and not for evil doing. He was 
endowed with much resignation and christian 
patience; and. bore his long imprisonments 
for the cause of Truth so dear unto him, in 
a manner which elicited the admiration and 
procured him the love and esteem of the jailer 
and his family, and that of many others. 
While suffering incarceration, which was 
much his lot, such was the confidence reposed 
in, and the respect paid to him, that many 
persons resorted to him for counsel in their 
difficulties, and referred their differences to 
his arbitration. 

The oppressor so held his body bound, that 
his constitution gave way under it; and de- 
clining health came on about the year 1668, 
towards the close of which he was taken ill. 
His sickness increasing, dissolution at length 
drew nigh; but his faculties were preserved 
clear, and he was often engaged in fervent 
supplication, About two days before his de- 


afraid of death.” Indeed, ho had often been 
heard to say during his sickness, that he was 
content to die—that be was ready; and that 
he praised God for the sweet enjoyments and 
refreshments he had received on that, his 
prison-house bed, whereon he lay ; freely for. 
giving all who had any part in his restraint. 

A few hours before he ceased to breathe, 
some friends who lived at a distance coming 
to visit him, he inquired of the welfare of 
all of them; praying fervently, with many 
heavenly expressions, that the Lord, by his 
mighty power, might preserve them out of all 
such things as would pollute or defile them. 
Something he was heard to say shortly after- 
wards; but his weakness being extreme, but 
little could be gathered, except a few words, 
which seem prophetic of a time when perse- 
cution would cease. <A little while after, re- 
gaining some strength, he said, “I havesought 
the way of the Lord from a child, and lived 
innocently among men; and if any inquire 
concerning my latter end, let them know that 
I die in the faith which I have lived in, and 
suffered for.” 

After a few words of prayer to his Father 
in heaven, he spoke no more; but entered into 
his blissful and everlasting rest, in the fiftieth 
year of his age, having been a prisoner for 
the testimony of Jesus, nearly five years. 

Such was the life and death of Francis 
Howgill. And such the religion he professed 
and lived. <A religion that enabled him and 
thousands more to stand their ground ina 
day of no ordinary proving and close trial. 
It was a true and real and vital religion which 
went to the ground and root of matters; and, 
aiming at a thorough cleansing as well asa 
thorough changing of the heart, it deterred 
not those who adopted it from a full surrender 
of themselves to the Saviour’s one saving bap- 
tism of fire and the Holy Ghost, neither from 
the spirit-searching operation of that living 
“word of God which is quick and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword,” “and 
is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart ;” but brought with it a willingness 
to become martyrs for His name and cause 
who had so enamoured their souls of His good- 
ness and unfailing grace and mercy. 

The subjoined is a portion of an epistle of 
this good man, which he terms “ the unchang- 
able testament, and will, and counsel of Fran- 
cis Howgill, left to his daughter, Abigail 
Howgill,” and which with solemn fervor, he 
enjoins her to observe, saying, it is the chief 
thing he has to bestow upon her. It will con- 
clude this little account, viz: ‘“ Seek the king- 
dom of God, and the righteousness thereof; 
it is not far from thee, it is within ; it consists 
of life and power, and it stands in righteous- 
ness, truth, equity, justice, mercy, long suffer- 
ing, patience, love, light, and holiness. This 
is the being and centre thereof; therefore seek 
not lo here! or lo there! without thee, in this 
or that outward observation, for many seek 
there and never find it; but seek, and thou 
shalt find; wait, and thou shalt receive. 

If thou inquire in what must.I seek, and 
what must [ wait in, and how must I seek? 
I inform thee, thou must silence all thy own 
thoughts, and thou must turn thy mind to 
that which is pure, holy, and good within thy- 
self,” &e. 

Take heed unto that, [viz: the holy life, or 
enlightened conscience within] and it will show 
the evil motions and thoughts, and as thou 


lovest it, it will subdue them, and prese 
thee for the time to come, out of evil; 
though thou be born into the world a reasd 
able creature, yet, thou must be born agai 
and be made a new creature, or else thou ¢a 
not enter into God’s kingdom.” [Here t 
child might have queried, How is this ne 
and heavenly birth to be produced? T 
parent proceeds :] 

“ Thou must know the seed of the kingdo}} 
in thyself; of which thou must be born a | 
formed again, into God’s image. I have tof} 
thee that God hath sown it in thee; a grag 
of it, a portion of it, a measure of light arf 
truth, of righteousness and holiness. Ke@ 
in thy mind to that, and love it, and thou wi | 
feel the Heavenly Father working in they 
and creating thee to life, through Jesus Chris 
who hath enlightened thee, and thou wilt fe 
the power of the Lord strengthening thee | 

| 
: 


thy little faith and obedience, and makin 
thee to grow in the immortal seed of his kin 
dom, and to out-grow and over grow all evi 
so that thou wilt daily die to that evila 
have no pleasure in it; but in the Lord, a 
in his goodness and virtue shed abroad in t 
heart, which thou wilt taste and feel withi 
and have joy and comfort therein.” 

Again reverting to the same subject, ‘* Go 
is a Spirit,” he says, “a pure spirit of li 
light, and power. He it is that searcheth t 
heart, and shows thee when thou dost evil, ¢ 
thinkest evil, or speakest evil; and show 
unto men and women their thoughts. The 
which shows the evil is good, and that whi 
shows a lie is truth. Tris is within, take hee 
to it. ‘This is called God’s Spirit in the Serif 
tures; believe in it, love it, and it will quicke 
thy heart to good, and it will subject the evi 
Here is thy teacher near thee; love it. + 
thou act contrary to it, it will condemn the 
&c. This Spirit never errs; but leads out ¢ 
all error into truth.” 

Francis Howgill labored in the gospel sis 
teen years: there is a volume of his work 
printed in about 740 pages in folio. 


ee 


Courteous Manners. 


It is one of the lessons of every-day life th 
we should all strive to learn how to expres 
by every pleasant, graceful and attracti 
way, the real kindliness we feel, not only 
those whose esteem we value, but to ever 
one with whom we come in contact. The 
is nothing in occupation or circumstances t 
prevent this. Neither wealth, nor birth, no 
education has any monopoly of true polite 
ness. Every one, however poor or busy, 0 
young, can cultivate a gentle, pleasing ant 
cordial manner, that shall fully express in al 
the intercourse of daily life the genial im 
pulses and warm emotions of the heart. | 

Good-will and benevolence will develop 
more fully by being thus continually manifest 
ed, than by any other means. Every feeling 
increased by expression, diminished by 
pression. The blunt, rude tone, the disrespect 
fal manner, the omission of those gentl 
amenities of life that smooth away so many 
rough places, do actually, in time blunt an 
dull the finer parts of our nature, check th 
generous emotion, drive back the sym athy 
and crush the affections that are thus denie 
their natural outlets. On the other hand, th 
courtesies of life; while gladdening those t 
whom they are extended, return to enrich th 
heart of the giver. He who remembers t 
rights of others, and hastens gracefully to « 

’ 
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jord them, who freely concedes the venera- 
(¥ion due to age, and the res and honor 
from one human being to another, who 
3 every opportunity of shedding small 
of sunshine oyer the lives of those around 
jim, will himself reap the harvest he sows— 
yn a larger heart, more expanded benev 

\jnd richer affections. _ ‘ a 

We would not here descant upon the world 

jy policy of courteous manners, nor urge it as 
i) motive for their cultivation, yet it is plea- 
slant to Over that right doing has its own 
ieflex action, not only on the character, but 
iso on the immediate personal interests of 
ypen. This is certainly the case in all busi- 
fess intercourse. Other things being equal, 
alae courteous and affable always have the 
jreference over the blunt and rude. Whether 
4p is the selection of the store at which we 
jpeal, the employer whom we will serve, the 
yvorkman we will engage, or the road we will 
yqravel, this element will largely influence our 
iJhoice. In the instractions which a general 
yaanager of a leading railway has issued to 
tis subordinates, he says: ‘‘ Treat people as 
hy you appreciated and were willing to ac- 
inowledge their custom. Try to accommo- 
ate and please. In short, act as any good 
)pusiness man would toward his customers. 
jon’t treat people as if you were conferring 
jh) favor on them by letting them ride. Rather, 
peck to make the line popular, because its 
ypusiness is dependent on the good will of the 
ypeople. You need not be ashamed to let peo- 
ple understand that you acknowledge this.” 
ypuch orders fully recognize the policy of 
pleasing manners and their necessity to en- 
gure success. To be really worthy and endur- 
jog, politeness must be based on kindly feel- 
jJag. . An-old proverb says, “Ifthe staff be 
frooked, the shadow cannot be straight.” So, 
af our hearts are cold and hard, they will not 
fast the shadow of kindly deeds and gentle 
jqaanners. Yet they act and re-act upon each 
,pther, and the effort to correct the shadow 
nay induce us to reform the substance.— 
Philada. Ledger. 


out such as to demand the attention of those|}them to detect and reject the many errors in 
who had capacity to think and to act, very|doctrine, and the many rites and ceremonies 
many within different classes of society, took|by which man in his own will and wisdom, 
deep interest in the subjects brought into dis-|had overlaid and obscured the truth, and to 
pute; which thus acquired a dignity and im-|turn away from them ; also from those who 
portance previously withheld from them. claimed to be ministers of Christ, while their 
“ Nevertheless, there were certain great|lives bore witness that they knew not what 
nd fundamental truths or principles of the|it was to be subjected to his heart-changing 
gospel, underlying the whole system of Chris-|baptism, or to cease from serving the spirit of 
tianity, which though they may have been|the world. Thus there were those in different 
admitted in theory or written creeds, had long] portions of the professing Church, who were 
been very much lost sight of, denied or per-|longing after a more spiritual religion than 
verted, in the self-seeking teaching of the|could be found while it maintained such a 
overbearing clergy, and the heated and blind-|mechanical routine of ceremony, between the 
ing controversies of sects or parties, strug-|worshipper and the Father of Spirits; who 
gling for liberty or power. Although the|were secking a more full exemplification of 
doctrine of the influence of the Holy Spirit |the transforming power and purity of the gos- 
was thus admitted, his indwelling with men,|pel, and were earnestly looking for a clearer 
or that ‘The Grace of God which bringeth |light to shine upon the path of the just. 
salvation had appeared unto all men, teaching} “That light came not by any sudden out- 
them’ how to become partakers of the salva-| burst of religious illumination within any one 
tion purchased by Christ, was unacknow-|of the various sections into which the visible. 
ledged or denied. Church was divided; but by the inshining of 
“ It was claimed by the ‘ Church,’—said to|}the Day Spring from on high, in the hearts 
be organized in accordance with the Divine|of different members attached to them, who 
will, that to it belonged exclusively all the| were hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
authority and right which a commission from |ness, and waiting to be taught the way of the 
Christ could convey,—that it was collectively |Lord more perfectly. The work had been 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, and its individual|and was going on secretly and with slow pro- 
members participated in the influence of that| gress, hidden in the hearts of many, like seed 
Spirit through the external ‘means of grace’ |in the warm earth, awaiting the time and the 
possessed and administered by the ‘Church ;’|means by which it would be more powerfully 
as baptism, the eucharist, preaching, praying, |quickened, and enabled to push forth the blade, 
and instruction in the Scriptures. form the ear and perfect the full corn in the 
“The Bible was received as the complete] ear. 
and final revelation of the Divine will, in re-| ‘George Fox was born in Drayton-in-the- 
lation to everything connected with the salva-|Clay, in Leicestershire, in the year 1624, about 
tion of the soul, and consequently was con-jone year before the death of King James I. 
sidered the primary rule of faith and practice ;| He was the son of Christopher and Mary Fox, 
but, the. authoritative interpretation of-the|the maiden name of the latter being Lago, 
text, was virtually claimed and made binding|said to be of the stock of the martyrs... They 
by the ‘Church ;’ or in other words, by the|were members of the Episcopal Church, and 
‘clergy ;’ who, as a body, were not disposed|were highly esteemed for their piety; the 
to give any exegesis that would curtail their|father being called by his neighbors ‘ Right- 
power, or otherwise injuriously affect their|eous Christer,’ on account of his honesty and 
interest. The Headship of Christ in the|uprightness. 
church, and that equality among believers set; ‘George Fox was remarkable, when a child, 
forth in his declaration, ‘One is your master, |for his gravity and sedateness, and he states 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren,’ were|that when but eleven years of age, he ‘ knew 
generally disallowed or perverted, by denying|pureness and righteousness ;’ and that ‘The 
the bestowal of spiritual gifts on any but such| Lord taught [him] to be faithful in all things, 
as had undergone a prescribed course of study,}and to act faithfully in two ways; viz., in- 
and been ordained by men. These formed a|wardly to God, and outwardly to man, and to 
distinct class, with peculiar titles, power, and|keep to yea and nay in all things.’ 
privileges; exercising their ministerial func-| “Seeing the seriousness of his youthful 
tions as a profession, and claiming the right|character, his relatives at first thought to 
to demand pecuniary compensation for their|have him educated for becoming a priest; but 
services. That Christ’s kingdom is not of|;that being abandoned, he was placed with a 
tances attending that remarkable manifesta-| this world, and therefore his disciples are for-|shoemaker, who also dealt in cattle and wool ; 
ion of Divine life, in which the Society had its bidden to fight, though so clearly set forth injand in the latter George was employed. It 
'vigin, and the steps by which its doctrines|his teaching, and so fully confirmed by the|does not appear that he received any further 
vere gradually unfolded to the mindofGeorge|whole spirit of the gospel, was altogether|school education than enabled him to read 
Tox, and accepted by the generation in which|ignored ; and consequently the constitution|/and write and cast accounts, with facility, 
elived. The following observations on these|and working of the predominant church, were | Conscientiously just and exact in all his deal- 
ubjects, and sketch of the early life and min-|complicated with the character and action of ings, it became a common saying among those 
stry of George Fox, have been taken with|the political government, and none appeared |who knew him, that ‘ If George says verily— 
his view from the recently published work|to comprehend its organization and the exe-|a word he often used—there is no altering 
Wntitled, ‘Friends in the Seventeenth Cen-|cution of its duties, without connection with| him.’ 
jjury.” and dependence on the Legislature or the ad-|_ “ When about nineteen years of age [1642], 
During the eventful period which claps¢d| ministration of the State, and without holding| being at a fair, he was much grieved by two 
etween the enforcement of the Reformation |that as these were often brought into collision |of his acquaintances, who were professors of 
Hy Henry VIIL., and the inauguration of the| with opponents, Christians were therefore|religion, with whom he had gone to an inn, 
Wommonwealth under Cromwell, ‘‘men had| warranted in engaging in war. for some refreshment—drinking healths, and 
ecome accustomed to think upon and discuss] “ But He who watches over his Church by!urging him to join them therein. He refused, 
he points of religious belief, on which there|night as well as by day, as He had preserved |and left them. That night he was sleepless, 
Hong had been differences of opinion ; and as| witnesses to the truth throughout the ages of being brought under great exercise of mind; 
he state of the professing church, as well as|almost universal darkness, so was He now at and having cried fervently unto the Lord, he 
hat of the nation at large, had been through-! work in the hearts of individuals, preparing states, He said unto me, ‘Thou seest how 


_ For “The Friend.” 

“J Observations on the Rise of the Society of Friends, 
‘ and the character and labors of George Fox. 

4 At the present time when in many places 
»avithin the limits of our own Society, it seems 
,grecessary again to contend for those doctrines 
4nd practices which Friends in the beginning 
vere called upon to support, and which faith- 
| members have ever since felt bound to 
Aoaintain, it may be useful to review the circum- 
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young people go together into vanity, and 
qld people into the earth; thou must forsake 
all, young and old, keep out of all, and be as 
a stranger unto all.’ This appears to have 
been the beginning of ‘ The various exercises, 
trials and troubles,’ through which the Lord 
led him, in order, as he observes, ‘ To prepare 
and fit him for the work, unto which He had 
appointed him.’ 
(To be continued.) 


Aztec Ruins.—The ancient ruins which are 
scattered all over this country are some of the 
strangest unwritten pages of history. Our 
fertile valleys have been densely inhabited 
and highly cultivated by an enlightened race 
of people centuries ago, while the ruins of the 
houses, corrals, towns, fortifications, ditch 
es, pottery- ware, drawings, non-interpretable 
writings, &c., go to show there have been 
many arts cultivated in those days which are 
now entirely lost tothe human race. Their 
houses have been built of most every kind of 
rock, from small boulders to the finest sand- 
stone. Some of the finest of these ruins, and 
the most perfect, are located fifteen miles up 
the Animas River, or about thirty-five miles 
below Animas City, in a large valley fifteen 
miles long by seven wide, on the west side of 
the river. This valley bas been covered with 
buildings of every size, the two largest ones 
being 300 x 6,000 feet, and about 300 feet 
apart. They are built of small sandstone laid 
in adobe mud, the outside walls being 4 feet 
and the inside walls from 1} to3 feet. In the 
lower story port holes a foot square have been 
built for defence. There are rooms now left 
and walls for about four stories high still 
standing. About the second story, on the 
west side, there has been a balcony along the 
entire length of the building. No signs of a 
door are visible in the outer walls, and the 
ingress must have been from the top, in the 
inside there being passages from room to room. 
Most of them are small, from 8 x 10 to 12 x 
14 feet, the doors being 2 x 4 feet. The arches 
over the doors and port-holes are made of 
small cedar poles two inches wide, placed 
across, on which the masonry’is placed. The 
sleepers supporting the floors are of cedar, 
about 8 inches through and from 20 to 50 feet 
long and about 3 feet apart. A layer of small 
round poles is then placed across the sleepers, 
then a layer of thinly split cedar sticks, then 
about three inches of dirt, then a layer of 
cedar bark, then another layer of dirt, then a 
carpet of some kind of coarse grass, which 
forms the floors. The rooms that have been 
protected from exposure are whitewashed, 
and are ornamented by drawings and writings. 
In one of these rooms the impression of a band 
dipped in whitewash, on a joist, is as plain as 
if it had been done only a few days ago. In 
another room there are drawings of tarantu- 
las, centipedes, horses and men. One room 
in the eastern portion is quite a curiosity, it 
being perfectly round and must have been 
used for a hall. It is about twenty feet 
across. In some of these rooms have been 
found human bones, bones of sheep, corn-cobs, 
goods, raw hides, and all colors and varieties 
of pottery ware. These two large buildings 
are exactly the same in every respect. Por- 
tions of the building plainly show that it has 
been destroyed by fire, the timbers being 
burned off and the roofs caving in, leaving the 
lower rooms entirely protected. The rock 
these buildings bave been built of must have 


been brought a long way, as nothing to com- 
pare with it can be found within twenty miles. 
All the timber used is cedar, and has‘at lea-t 
Old ditches 
and roads are to be seen in every direction. 
In conversation with the Navajoes in regard 
to these ruins, they say their forefathers came 
there five old men’s ages ago (500 years) and]t 
these ruins were here, and the same then asi 
now, and that they have no record of it what- 


been brought twenty-five miles. 


ever. 


Late Paper. 


For “The Friend ” 
More than twenty years since, the follow- 
ing lines were published in ‘The Friend,” but 
not in the present form. From their beauty, 
simplicity and applicability to recent removals, 
it has been thought the republication of them 
in their present corrected form would be ac- 


ceptable to many readers. 
TO THE MEMORY OF GEORGE DILLWYN. 


Fully ripe, like the ear for the reaper, 
He met the pale messenger’s word ; 

Oh! sweet is the sleep of the sleeper, 
That rests in the name of the Lord! 


He slumbers at length with his fathers, 
Secure from the tempests of time ; 

For the storm that on earth often gathers, 
Is unknown in the heavenly clime. 


They have placed the cold earth on his ashes; 
They have given him up to the tomb; 

But the light of his virtues still flashes, 
The pathway of truth to illume. 


He is dead—but his memory still liveth ; 
He is gone—his example is here ; 

And the lustre and fragrance it giveth 
Shall linger for many a year. 


He stood in the might of his weakness, 
With the snows of long years on his head ; 

And sublime with a patriarch’s meekness, 
The Gospel of Jesus he spread.* 


The path of the faithful he noted— 
In the way of the humble he trod— 

And his life was with ardor devoted, 
To the cause of religion and God. 


Like the sun of a mid-summer even, 
When unclouded it sinks in the west ; 
His departure was brightened from Heaven, 
With a cheering assurance of rest. 


Calm and soft and serene, was the slumber, 
Preluding his glorious rise, 

And free from all cares that encumber 
The moment he winged to the skies, 


Oh! there’s joy in the grief of the weeper, 
Whose loss may above be restored ; 
And sweet is the sleep of the sleeper, 
That rests in the name of the Lord. 
oe ee 


In the evening, when gathered to read the 
Scriptures, during our silent waiting on God, 
a feeling of awful seriousness spread over us, 
and tendered our spirits so that we all wept; 
and in brokenness, it was acknowledged, that 
there surely is encouragement to believe, and, 
under all trials, humbly to trust in the Lord. 


—M. Capper. 


* Although our late beloved friend E. W., was not 
called to the public ministration of the “ Word,” many 
will recall the sweet earnest tones of voice, in which 
Wherever 
sickness, suffering or sorrow prevailed, there his heart 
seemed to go in true sympathy, and when necessity re- 
quired, stopped not with words, but rested only in the 
performance of deeds of actual benevolence; and yet 
with all, so humble a view did he take of his own at- 
tainments, as to say to the writer, in entire sincerity, 
“ He sometimes refrained from social visiting, fearing 


he was frequently led to labor in private. 


lest his spirit might be a burden to his friends.” 


May we who are left, follow him as he followed his 


Divine Master. 


~*~ 


For “The Friend 
Notes of Travel in Europe. 
mtinued from page 354.) H 
D stone, a few seemingly sh@ 
miles by rail were passe er, and we 
within the precincts of Furness Abbey. — 
d stately ruin owes much of its beau 
warm rich color, the light reddi 
wn, of the sandstor e of which it is buif 
Comparisons are ins buted between Fou 
tains and Furness, - question raise 
il, the gray 
ding as it is, or t 
magnificent brown cloisters v 
of Furness ruled the country-si 
The peaceful noon-day quiet was undisturb 
as we explored nave and chapeek and Abbo 
house and refectory, all were 
vesper-bell no longer resounds over the va 
of Nightshade, for this was the name it bo 
in olden time, calling the monks to evenir 
prayer. No more are solemn councils held 
consider the last edict from Rome, and its 1 
lation to the affairs of this once wealth 
abbey. Immense masses of ivy, with tre 
like stems, climb its walls, and so quiet ar 
secluded is the scene, that did we not kno 
that human passions and human needs are t 
same at all times and in ever clime, we mig 
believe that peace only had here abounde 
As it is, we thank the old fathers, upon who 
dust we are treading, for the care with whic 
they preserved the learning of their day, a 
pass from their memorials silently away. 
This celebrated abbey was founded unde 
the patronage of Stephen, afterwards king ¢ 
England, in 1127, and 410 ycars from its e 
tablishment was surrendered to Henry VII 
This took place one year after Henry ha 
decided to suppress and confiscate the smalle 
monasteries by a bill of Parliament. Th 
bill stuck long in the lower house, when th 
king commanded the commons to attend hit 
and on walking out of his chamber he took 
turn or two among them, and looking angril 
on them said, “I hear that my bill will ne 
pass; but I will have it pass, or I will hav 
some of your heads,” and without oth 
rhetoric returned to his chamber. The bi 
was passed and all given him as he desirec 
Three hundred and seventy-six monasterie 
were confiscated, and all their estates, rea 
and personal, given to the king and his heirs 
The larger establishments soon followed, upo 
some of which strong pressure was brough 
to bear, to induce submission. The ostensibl 
motive leading to the suppression of religio 
houses in England, was “the desire to in 
crease, advance and exalt the true doctrin 
of virtue in the church.” 
The abandoned Abbey of Furness soo 
passed into the hands of the Preston family 
and a curious tale is told of the manner ii 
which they became the owners. Sir Thoma 
Curwen, knight, in Henry VIII. time, 
excellent archer, went up with his men 
shoot with the king at the dissolution of thi 
monasteries, when the king said to him 
“Curwen, why doth thee beg none of the 
@ybeys: I would gratify thee some way 
Quoth the other, ‘Thank you,” and afte 
wards said he “ would desire of him the Abb 
of Furness, nigh unto him, for twenty-o 
years:” says the king, “ Take it foreve 
Quoth the other, “It is long enough, for yo 
set them up again in that time.” But as. 
appeared at length that they were not likel 
to be re-established, this Sir Thomas Curw 


. a 


Leaving Ul 


“$nt one Preston, his son-in law, to renew the 
ase for him, who renewed it in his own name, 
logizing to Curwen, by remarking, “ You 
have it as long as you live, and [ think 
aay as well have it with your daughter as 
hy other.” 
life and superstition swept from the land. 

i) From Furness to Silverdale and Carnforth, 
iar route lay over the yellow wrinkled sands 
s]’ Morecombe Bay, in which many a traveller 
Jind been overwhelmed by the treacherous 
tilde, but now safely traversed on the firm em- 
iifinked rail. Remaining over First-day with 
‘valued Friend, I attended the meeting at 
i@ealanc., Why the not very euphonious names 
\# Yealand Conyers, Yealand Redmayne and 
lifealand Storrs, should occur in the nomen- 
ifature of this district, we did not learn. Per- 
faps the name of Yealand was that of an 
iljacient family or estate, and handed down 
ifom immemorial days, and retained with a 
Nertinacity as pleasing to every lover of an- 
iijquity as itis peculiarly English. The meet- 
mie at Yealand was larger than at Carlisle, 
il here we last attended, and we traversed five 
hiiles of country before reaching it. The sur- 
iiandings impressed me as peculiarly primi- 
dive and rural, and the interest was thereby 
greatly enbanced. Our road lay through 
ifiet villages, one of which possessed an an- 
kent Hall, now much dilapidated. Lowstone 
falls, covered by ivy and flowering shrubs, 
rdered the secluded roadside, while the 
find and the flying clouds above indicated 
hat the sea was not distant. 

@ In the afternoon we walked with our friends 
leross the open fields to Arnside Tower, a 
ij: mnant of the sea-side defences of early days: 
tf oo Not for'my Lady’sbower’’ > ; 
i Built I this lofty tower, 

| Still looking seaward,” 

wjat to repel the invasions of the plundering 
‘Jane or Scot, was it erected. We entered, 
\gid found the ground-floor a rendezvouz for 
ttle. A dilapidated stairway led to the 
oper story, which the children of the party 
scended with their elders. ‘I think sister,” 
i}pmarked little Edward, ‘“ Llike this old stair- 
jise better than a proper one.” “ How can 
ou say that, Edward,” replied the elder 
jfoall sister, reprovingly. ‘Ah! but I do,” 
“fpeated the little boy, stoutly, “I like it much 
stter than a proper one!” Emerging from 
jie dense ve gl surrounding the pleasant 
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ome of our frighds, we found ourselves upon 
fie old shores of Morecombe bay, and looking 
wn upon the sands below the cliffs at our 
et. These cliffs were perforated by caves, 
which it may be smugglers had once found 
Jnvenient places of deposit. Among the 
irubbery of the grounds above grew a British 
dypericum, whose large yellow petals and 
#ng and abounding stamens, rendered it a 
#eculiarly beautiful and showy ornament. 
bough many of the more common English 
#ants have become acclimated in the northern 
}nited States, there are others, some of which 
#e interesting to the florist, that will not en- 
qize our cold winters, and have therefore 
wer found a lodgment among us. Among 
}e latter may be named the Daisy, so dear 
the English lover of mossy turf and star- 
eked borders. 
‘On Second-day morning we bade farewell 
the very kind friends at Silverdale, and 
oceeded to Settle, an ancient town backed 
7 high rounded hills and a fine exposure of 


. 


‘blances to other dear for 
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limestone, extending for a distance in perpen- 
dicular bluffs. At the foot of the Scars was 
an intermitting spring which ebbs and flows 
alternately, and in which we were much in- 
terested. A heavy rain prevented more ex- 


Thus by the overbearing will of |tended exploration of the antiquities of this 
ifie “bold bad man,” were these nurseries of|little city, except that of the venerable sham- 
bles, a relic of the 


past. Even Giggleswick 
School, established by Edward VI., was not 
visited, much to our regret. Ample compen- 
sation for these disappointments was found 
within doors. Let no one imagine he fully 
estimates the ties of kindred until he leaves 
home and country to find them renewed ona 
foreign shore. How delightful to sean the 
features of a beloved face, and trace resem- 

siand features well 
remembered, though far distant. Such was 
one of the pleasures reserved for us at the 
ancient town of Settle, and then bidding adica 
wére borne direct to London in an American 
railway car. 

Though our railway car has some advan- 
tages over the English carriage, the latter 
may at times prove a preferable mode of con- 
veyance. In the latter, one may sometimes 
enjoy the privilege of being alone, and a privi- 
lege it is, when weary of travel, to find one- 
self occasionally entirely free from the re- 
straint publicity always throws around us, 
for to glance at the country on either side at 
will, to sit, to stand, to lie down as one may 
desire, are all practicable at such seasons. 

London, 8th month.—A week of almost 
continued rain, did not prevent the comple- 
tion of arrangements for the Continent, and 
we found ourselves one afternoon at the Lon- 
don station with tickets for Harwich, the sea- 
port from which the steamer crosses to Rotter- 
dam. Among-the numerous passengers wait- 
ing was a German baroness, with her attend- 
ants, who had much ado to get their numer- 
ous trunks arranged ina small pyramid in 
the centre of the room. A few hours after 
nightfall, brought us to Harwich; our only 
fellow passengers in the railway carriage 
being an English minister, on his way to 
Norway, and a young Jewish girl. The latter 
seemed glad of companionship, and amply re- 
paid the courtesy shown her, by her know- 
ledge of the language on our arrival at Rot- 
terdam. The passage across was uneventful 
to ourselves, but full of uncomfortable interest 
to some others, who, notwithstanding the sea 
was placid as a summer mill-pond, thought 
themselves, or found themselves very ill in- 
deed. With all her forethought our baroness 
found that no stateroom had been reserved 
for herself, whereat her party was in great 


consternation; but finally she was accommo. 


in light delicate shades. Many of them lean 
slightly forward over the street, or are tilted 
towards one side; indeed very few of them 
are quite perpendicular. Built on piles, as 
they all are, a little sinking of earth causes 
this defect. At the station we found a motley 
crowd of well dressed, orderly people, among 
them chatting by a window, some stout, elder- 
ly country women, with very high crowned 
caps, a marvel of lace, and starch, and snowy 
whiteness. From their temples extended hori- 
zontally, curious gilt, spiral horns, which gave 
the wearers a remarkable appearance. It is 
necessary to be informed that they are worn 
as ornaments, the effect produced not being 
that intended, but this inconsistent result is 
not confined to.the peasant women of Fries- 
land, as observation everywhere will show. 
At Rotterdam the tide rises from ten to 
twelve feet, so that the city necd not suffer 
from stagnant water in her many canals. 
These are crossed by numerous draw-bridges 
and where the channel is too wide a ferry is 
established. Great square-fronted boats were 
dragging their slow length along these canals, 
a happy family frequently occupying one, and 
apparently enjoying the aquatic establishment. 
Ships enter the larger water-ways, so that this 
renowned city presents a curious medley of 
step-shaped gables, trees, shipping and water. 
In the afternoon we left the city of Eras- 
mus, whose bronze statue adorns a wide bridge 
called the Grote Market, near the centre of 
the town, and entered the train for Amster- 
dam, “Hier weagniet ge Rookt.worden” (no 
smoking allowed), greeted the eye immediate- 
ly on entering the carriages. How much self 
denial obedience to this command must cost, 
can be told only by a Hollander, who above 
most. other things,loves to.contemplate. the 
present and the future through a mist of smoke 
of his own raising. Amsterdam is in many 
respects an amplification of Rotterdam; the 
same lofty step-shaped gables of various colors, 
and the numerous leaning towers may be seen, 
while the same amphibious proclivities are 
manifested by her people. One cannot help 
wondering how they keep the children out of 
the water, but whether after the Chinese 
manner, they are attached to a float, we can- 
notsay. Itis probable that some such device 
is employed, and that life with them is thus 
emphatically a voyage from the beginning. As 
usual we were assailed by many cab drivers, 
and a high quarrel in very low Dutch was 
carried on among them, in their efforts to 
capture us, but having secured the proper 
vehicle we were allowed to proceed in peace, 
with the echoes of their discordant language 
ringing in our ears. Some knowledge of low 


dated in some remote corner, and a degree of| Dutch is not without its advantages, as was 


quiet reigned after the storm, 

_ Holland.—In the morning a long, low, level 
line of green announced the coast of Holland. 
We sped along through shallow yellow water, 
indicating by its color that probably more land 
might be added to the area of the small king- 
dom, should a slight upheaval take place. 
And this is the country “ Heroes, kings, had 
died for,” thronging with memories of such 
men as William of Orange, Maurice of Nas- 
sau, and Philip Van Artevelde. In trath, it 
seemed scarcely worthy of them. 

We soon landed and made a tour through 
the city. Rotterdam at first sight, impresses 
one as a bright, pleasant looking city. The 
houses are very high and narrow, with the 
gable end facipg the street, generally painted 


=. 


impressed upon an American traveller who 
having wandered away from the station was 
unable to find his way back until his fortunate 
remembrance of the word Spoorweg (Rail- 
way), which he had seen above the door of 
the station, proved the clue, the repetition of 
which, to those he met in the street, showed 
him the road to the point he had unguardedly 
left. 

Amsterdam extends over seven miles of 
country, and its fine wide streets, handsome 
dwellings bordering the wide canals spanned 
by stately bridges, its bustling population and 
extensive commerce, impress the stranger 
with the belief that this is “no mean city.” 
The people have a.wonderfully contented 
aspect, as if life went well with them, and not 


390 


a beggar was to be seen among them. The 
market places abounded in fine fruit and vege- 
tables, and buyers and venders were well and 
comfortably clad. The King’s palace is a 
rather imposing building but needs space 
around, it and has a somewhat dilapitated 
aspect. 
King of Holland. It stands upon 13,659 piles 
driven 70 feet into the ground and has stood 
for more than 200 years. The entire city is 
founded upon piles, which gave occasion to 
Erasmus to say that he had reached a city, 
whose inhabitants like crows, lived on the 
tops of trees. The upper stratum is entirely 
bog and loose sand, and no structure can be 
raised thereon, and houses have actually 
sunken into the mud when the piles have 
broken or decayed. The various small canals 
that intersect the city divide it into nearly 
100 islands, and were it not for the skilful 
management of sluices and dykes, Amsterdam 
might at any moment be entirely submerged. 
All things considered it is one of the most 
wonderful capitals in Europe. 


For “The Friend.” 


Philip and Rachel Price, 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The following testimony to the usefulness 
of Westtown Boarding School, from the pen 
of one who has filled various public offices 
of trust and confidence and has also had 
large experience in important business trans- 
actions, extending through a long period of 
years, as an eminent member of the legal pro- 
fession in Philadelphia, is encouraging to those 
who have had and who continue to have a 
care and exercise for the welfare of that in- 
teresting institution. In conversing quite re- 
cently with another individual beyond middle 
age, who has also arrived at some eminence 
in his profession and what is of far more im- 
portance retaining throughout a very success- 
ful business career,—integrity of character ; 
and who, although afterwards a student at 
other seminaries of learning of greater note 
in the world than ‘ Westtown,” said, that it 
was there, that the foundation of his scholastic 
acquirements was laid; the reception of good 
principles was not mentioned by him, but there 
is little doubt that to the moral training there 
received, and the attention afterwards to the 
voice of Truth in the heart, were also to be 
attributed his success and standing in life. 

Some years since, an attempt was made to 
havea bill passed by the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania to tax the school property. Dr. 
Wilmer Worthington, of West Chester, (a 
Presbyterian,) was at that time a member of 
the Senate. On learning that such a bill had 
been, or was likely to be reported in the lower 
House, he went to the member representing 
the district and said to him in substance, “he 
had learned that such a bill was likely to be 
or bad been originated, and that it ought not 
to pass; that whilst other institutions of a 
similar character throughout the State had 
been frequently at the seat of government 
asking for pecuniary aid, Westtown Boarding 
School had educated several thousand papils, 
many of whom were now useful men and 
women, and had never asked the State for one 
dollar; and desired him ‘to kill the bill in 
the House,” for said he, ‘if you do not, I will 
kill it in the Senate—I am determined it shall 
not become a law.” It was defeated. 

Both teachers and pupils may indeed feel 
thankful for such a “garden enclosed.’ No 
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doubt there are up and down in the land many 
lambs bleating for such a fold. Sometime 
since, the writer was addressed by an indi- 
vidual, who had received his education in the 
Society, but had lost his right of membership 
by marrying out, and who, then and now, 


Here Louis Bonaparte resided whilst |justly occupies a high judicial position in the 


State, with the inquiry as to whether his chil- 
dren could be received there, saying there 
was such a flood of folly and extravagance in 
the world, that he should greatly prefer 
having them educated under such restraints 
as were there maintained, &c. ‘This institu- 
tion has always, and yet continues to be’a 


much the Society of Friends have thus bil 
the benefactors of the country it would§ 
difficult to over estimate, and it is a strearql 
beneficence that flows in perpetuity. : 
It was during the superintendency of Ph 
and Rachel Price, that some of the local | 
provements of the property were commend 
that have been since greatly advanced in 
laying out of walks and planting trees, n 
become groves of ample size for shade 
scenery; in keeping with the beautiful 4 
varied landscapes that surround this q 
retreat of learning. Butit was the moral a 
religious government of the household, co 


place of deserved interest to the members of|posed of teachers, caretakers, assistants, a 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and it may be 
justly added, ofconcern, to its rightly exercised 
members. How very important, that it should 
be maintained in its original purity and sim- 
plicity, that all who are charged with con- 
ducting it, may feel the importance of setting 
a consistent example in these particulars ; 
there can be no doubt whatever, that if the 
door is once opened to the introduction of 
modern liberties in regard to dress, address, 
&¢e., other innovations will soon follow, sad 
evidences of which are sorrowfully apparent 
in other places, the hedge that has long and 
still surrounds it will be broken down, stran- 
gers will come in, the comely order and 
beauty that now prevails will be destroyed, 
our strength gone, and our house left unto us 
desolate. The testimony referred to is as 
follows. 

“Towards the close of the last century, the 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, held 
in Philadelphia, had come to the resolution 
of establishing a Boarding School at West- 
town for the better and guarded education of 
the youth of the Society. In the year 1795, 
Philip Price was appointed one of the com- 
mittee, which had charge of the construction, 
opening, and supervision of the institution. 
In this capacity he continued to devote much 
of his time from his first appointment until 
the year 1818, when Philip and Rachel Price 
were appointed the Superintendents, in which 
offices they remained until 1830, making a 
connected service of thirty five years for the 
welfare of the school. There were educated 
successively all their ten children, commencing 
with the day of its opening in 1799; and to it 
those children owed nearly all they received of 
an education beyond the primary instruction 
of the country schools. The course of studies 
then did not extend to the languages, but it 
was so much more and better than that then 
prevalent in the country as to be an invalua- 
ble blessing to them and to the large numbers 
who have also been educated there, number- 
ing generally about 200 of both sexes at a 
time, through now over half a century.* 

The value of the instruction derived at this 
seminary has been of incalculable service to 
the Society of Friends, putting them gene- 
rally in advance of others in otherwise equal 
circumstances, for intelligence, respectability 
of character and power of usefulness. And 
though the immediate benefit be exclusively 
to members of the Society, the remote ad- 
vantages have been widely diffusive through 
many of the States of the Union, not only 
from the number of educated citizens sent 
forth to mix as active members of the com- 
munity, but by multiplying good teachers to 
spread largely the benefits of education. How 


* Now, 1877, over three quarters 2 aes 


pupils, in which their usefulness was chie 
conspicuous. It was in consonance with t 
views of the Society and* with their o 
character, mild, considerate, and pater 
All found there the best comfort and sold 
in their separation from parents and home 
affectionate and sympathizing protectors a 
friends ; and departing thence, they carri 
with them into the world an affectionate 
membrance to be retained through life. 
thus occurred, from their long superintender 
of Westtown and afterwards of their ov 
school at West Chester, that few perso 
have become the object of affectionate attac 
ment and personal regard to so many in 
viduals.” 


Faith .and Charity. 

The following interesting narrative is tak 
from an article which was published in t 
editorial columns of the Mew York Tribune 
7 mo, 3d. 

“ Here is a little story which came to us t 
other day, and which, if it is not news, eith 
political or marketable, has the merit, whi 
news rarely claims, of being absolutely tru 
Near a neighboring city there isa little hou 
an asylum for children founded by one or t1 
good women, and kept up from day to day 
voluntary contributions. It is a rule wi 
these women never to ask for help in thi 
work from anybody except that One who h 
promised to care for the fatherless chi 
Business men are apt. to look upon this sj 
tem of faith and prayer and charity as an 1 
secure sort of capital; yet it is a curious fa 
that two of the largest orphan asylums in t 
country are supported in this way, and ha 
increased until thousands of helpless litt 
ones have been sheltered and fed and cloth 
in them, during years in whip th shrewd 
business men have seen their fortunes wreck« 

A winter or two ago the director of tl 
little home issued a statement of her receiy 
and expenditures, for the satisfaction of thc 
who had given help to it during the year. 
fell into the hands of a wealthy man livi 
some miles:away from the home, who glane 
over it and threw it aside. No help w 
asked, and it did not occur to him to of 
any. A month or two later, one bitter nig! 
the manager found herself absolutely witho 
a morsel of food to give the children for bree 
fast. There was not even flour nor bread 
the house. Institutions of a similar kind ha 
their settled funds from which to draw, 
friends to whom to appeal, These women h 
no money, and but the one Friend to whom 
turn. The night was stormy, it was late, t 
children would waken hungry; their hea 
almost failed them. But they went to th 
Friend. Before they rose from their knee: 
carriage drove to the door, from which wh 
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; ey went out the coachman—without a word |very readily see which is the genuine fruit of|is to be performed ‘in Spirit and in Truth,’ 


tal 


began to unpack meat, bread, provisions of|the Spirit and which is not ; and we trust that 
ery kind. Bundles ofclothing followed. Atjall who are trying to hold up genuine Qua. 


and not in external reading.” — Truth Cleared. 
“We do indeed really, heartily, singly, as 


pyst @ lady held out an envelope in which was|kerism may stand unflinchingly in the day of|}in God’s sight, own the Scriptures,—the Scrip- 
ul bank note for a substantial sum, and the|battle. J 


ggtriage drove away through the snow with- 
, 42 @ word being spoken. 
* All this was mysterious enough. But the 
, ,Planation was simple. The banker was at 
| ,§ library fire, thinking how glad he was to 
| ip indoors, when his daughter came in and 
: id, how cold it was outside and how warm 
i d cozy she had been in her own chamber, 
_,}@ how it had set her to thinking of people 
he ho were cold and hungry, and that she 
ht ought she could sleep better if she could 
“fake some one who needed help as warm and 
.pPpy as herself. The father was a practical 
ah an. He remembered the little home for 
ish ildren, but told her to-morrow would be time 
Wl ough to look it up. The daughter insisted 
nifee to-night was thetime, The water began 
_} come into hereyes. So the father gave up, 
“‘}d put the note in the envelope as his con- 
, ibution to the foolish adventure. 
“)We do not tell this story as an appeal for 
‘Mis asylum, for it does not ask for help. Ba 
“Were are children who are orphans, and hun- 
“by children, and children who need help in 
“Val and body, and mothers praying God fur 
Ip for them everywhere. ‘They are close to 
ir readers, wherever they may be, and now 
the time to help them, not to-morrow. 
MK 
th For “The Friend.” 
vq This is a day in which there is much ex- 
ement and commotion among Friends in 
iifany parts of the United States; and there 
iif to be seen the ie. Se a spirit being at 
fork, even among some of those who pro- 
nmgss to be followers of ‘Christ, that has a 
(dency to draw away the minds of many: of 
fe dear young Friends from Him who told 
‘bis disciples that “Ye are not of the world, 
lien as I am not of the world,” and also said 
(Ze cannot serve God and Mammon.” And 
iifaring lest some of those who make a high 
\fofession (but are not in possession of the 
ruth) may have a burtful influence over some 
ijnest hearts that are not firmly established, 
ve wish to encourage all who sometimes feel 
\fis worldly spirit warring against the True 
"@irit to be very careful and be not deceived: 
Lough the great deceiver “be transformed 
«@to an angel of Light,” yet ever remember 
afat the faith which was once delivered to the 
dfints, is built upon a more sure foundation 
an the high airy notions of the natural man. 
if Feeling of a surety that our forefathers in 
#e truth, Fox, Barclay, Penn, Penington, 
d others, built upon that eternal Rock, Jesus 
Worist, and knew the revelation of Him to their 
uls by his holy Spirit, and as we cannot find 
any of their writings that they taught the 
sople to go into any large gatherings that 
lere gotten up only for amusement and en- 
Hy ment of the natural mind, we are therefore 
#ten made to wonder why it is, that some 
ho claim to be reviving ancient Quakerism, 
e running into many things that the early 
aakers had to come out of. Sothat we may 
,sure there is a counterfeit is some places; 
id as Christ said “the tree is known by 
s fruits,” “A good tree bringeth forth good 
ait and a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil 
it,” and by looking at these things in that 
tht as well as in that which “lighteneth 


ery man t 


I 
| 
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How Counterfeit Notes are Destroyed.—This 
interesting series of operations has lately been 
carried on at what is known as the “ macerat- 
ing house,” a large brick building south of the 
Treasury Department. The counterfeit notes 
and stamps were brought down in large chests, 
which were opened by a committee of saper- 
intendence, the packages broken, the paper 
examined in detail, and then thrown into the 
hopper, which conveyed it to the macerating 
cylinder. The notes were of all denomina- 
tions and kinds, and amounted in fictitious 
value to $850,000. 

When all the paper had been consigned to 
the macerating cylinder a heavy man-hole 
door was screwed on and locked with three 
complicated padlocks, having each a different 
key, one kept by a member of the committee 
from the Secretary of the Treasury’s office, an- 
other by a member from the Treasurer’s office, 
and the third by a member from the Regis- 
ter’s office. The cylinder cannot therefore be 
opened unless by all three gentlemen together. 
[it may not prove uninteresting to follow the 
reduction of the paper. The macerating cylin- 
der is twelve feet long and five feet in diame. 
ter, weighing 4,800 pounds; its inner peri- 
phery is studded with knives, which cut the 
paper into pieces, and it is rotated on its axis 
by a steam engine of sixty horse power. Af- 
ter the man-hole door is locked a powerful 
alkali is added, through the cylinder, consist- 
ing of six pounds of soda ash to every hun- 
dred pounds of paper to be macerated ; hot 
lime-water is run in to distribute the soda ash 
properly through the mass, the stop-cock is 
} 
cylinder rapidly rotated. 

The macerating process usually takes from 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours, when the pulp 
is drawn out of the cylinder into a large bin 
and shovelled thence into the buckets on an 
endless apron which carries it upstairs and 
empties it into a large circular iron vat filled 
with water, in which a spindle armed with 
‘buckets is rapidly rotated. These buckets 
‘empty the water above the pulp, which falls 
to the bottom as fast as it comes into the vat. 
In this way a stream of clear water enters the 
vat continually and leaves it charged with 
alkali, until the pulp is perfectly cleansed. 
The pulp when thoroughly cleansed is re- 
moved from the vat, dried and held by the 
‘government, for sale to the paper manufac- 
turers. ‘Che alkali used in the process is for 
the purpose of neutralizing the acids used in 
the inks with which the notes are printed.— 
Washington Chronicle, 


On the Holy Scriptures : How they were used 
by Early Friends.—To a remark of an oppo- 
‘nent that “they (Quakers) will not make the 
due use of them, (the Scriptures), because a 
|Bible is not to be seen in all their meetings,” 
'R. Barclay replies, “We meet not to read the 
‘Scripture, but to wait on the Lord, and be 
taught of him, and receive from his Spirit 
‘what he pleaseth to administer, either in our- 


tures written by the prophets and holy men 
of God, under the law, the Scriptures writ- 
ten by the evangelists and apostles in the 
time of the gospel: and we read them with 
delight and joy, and would draw no man from 
a right reading of them, to the benefit of his 
soul, but only from giving their own judgment 
on them, without the Spirit of God, lest in so 
doing, they wrest them to their own destruc- 
tion, Thisis that which the Lord hath drawn 
us from, and which we know it would also be 
profitable to others to be drawn from too; to 
wit, from imagining and guessing the mean- 
ing of the Scriptures, and interpreting them 
without the opening of that Spirit, from which 
they were given forth; for they who do so, 
feed that part with a gathered knowledge, 
which should be famished, die and perish, that 
another thing might come to live in them, 
and they in it.”—Penington’s Works. 


American Beef in England.—The exporta- 
tion of fresh beef to England is a compara- 
tively new trade, It averages at present one 
hundred and fifty carcasses a day, represent- 
ing a money value of $11,000 and $12,000, is 
rapidly growing, and surpasses the sanguine 
expectations of those who first initiated the 
movement. The markets of London, Man- 
chester, Birmingham and Sheffield are now 
regularly supplied with American meat at 8d. 
(about 16¢e.) per lb., while English beef costs 
from 10d. to one shilling. Practically the 
supply is inexhaustable. At present only the 
very choicest Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and 
Missouri cattle are used for export, but we can 
draw to almost any extent on the prairies of 
|the West and the plains of Texas. The possi- 
bilities of the district between the Mississippi 


then closed, the steam is turned on and the/and the Rocky Mountains as a grazing and 


stock raising country can hardly be computed, 
while the actual cost of raising cattle is almost 
nominal, the only expense during nine months 
of the year being the outlay of herding and 
an annual branding. 

Arrangements are now being perfected to 
largely increase this branch of our export 
trade. So far the pioneers in the movement 
had much to contend with in the way of 
high charges and imperfect accommodation— 
naturally incidental to the establishment of 
a new industry. <A healthy competition is 
likely to decrease the cost of transportation 
and enlarge the volume of exports. New 
outlets for American beef will be found at all 
the great centres of European population, 
within twelve hours of Continental seaports 
by rail. Boats are in the future to be built 
with a special view of accommodating this’ 
growing trade, which promises to be a source 
of great wealth to the country.—Late Paper. 


Here and there, through the gloom of this 
vast howling wilderness, a patch of green re- 
vives the drooping eye, and cheers the desert 
scene; here and there, amidst the straw and 
stubble in this great field, the earth, a few 
single ears are to be discovered raising their 
heads; and is just sufficient to show what the 
glory of the crop and of the harvest would 
have been, had it escaped the destroyer’s hand, 


selves, or through the mouths of his servants;}and not been trampled down by the wild 


hat cometh into the world,” we can and we meet to worship God, whose worship| beasts.—John Barclay. 
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The qualification to be useful in strength- 
ening the good in others, is not at our com- 
mand, and we believe it is most likely to be 
dispensed to those who are sensible of their 
own weakness and inability, without Divine 
help, to do that which is pleasing in His sight. 
It is in this state of humility and conscious- 
ness, that in us, as men, dwelleth no good 
thing, that we are able to enter into sympa- 
thy with our fellow creatures, and to feel with 
and for them, in their various exercises and 
trials, and thus become prepared, when the 
Sun of righteousness arises upon our souls, to 
extend to them a word of needed counsel, or 
a portion of that comfort whereby we our- 
selves are comforted of God. To those who 
are called to minister in the congregations of 
the people, periods of stripping in which all 
dependence upon former attainments and self- 
confidence are removed, are especially need- 
ful. Our late friend Samuel Bettle, who had 
large experience in the spiritual warfare, was 
heard to say, that he had so frequently under- 
gone an humiliating dispensation previously 
to entering upon his ministerial services, that 
he should very much fear he was mistaken in 
proceeding upon any new engagement, with- 
out passing through such a preparatory ex- 
perience. 

The apostle John, in writing upon this ex- 
perimental knowledge, said: “That which we 
have seen, that which we have heard, that 
which our hands have handled of the good 
word of life, that declare we unto you;” and 
it was under the sense that this knowledge 
could be received only through suffering, that 
Paul wrote, “Most gladly, therefore, will I 
rather glory in my infirmities, that the power 
of Christ may rest upon me. Therefore I 
take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in distresses for 
Christ’s sake, for when I am weak, then am I 
strong.” 

May those who are deeply exercised in re- 
gard to the condition of the church, not grow 
weary of suffering, but be willing in their 
measure to fill up that which may remain, for 
the body’s sake, both as individuals and in 
their collective capacity. 

For those members of other Yearly Meet- 
ings who are bowed down under a sense of 
the opposition which is now made among 
them, to those truths which the Society has 
ever professed, every Friend must, we think, 
deeply sympathize, and desire that they may 
be willing to bear the trials through which 
they are passing, until a way is clearly made 
by the Head of the Church for their relief. 
We believe there is no cause of discourage- 
ment for these; but that through their faith- 
fulness it may please Him who has promised 
that He will not leave his followers, and who 
can work by many or by few, again to exalt 
the standard which has been given to this 
people to display because of the Truth, and 
make them as a rallying point to others. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The warm season of 1877 appears 
likely to become known in history as the stormy sum- 
mer. During the Sixth month there fell in some of 
me opine States, from six to nine inches of rain on a 
evel, 


Some of the storms that were most profuse in wheat family, 
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rain having fallen in little over an hour. These short 
storms were almost uniformly accompanied with vio- 


|lent thunder and vivid flashes of lightning, as well as 


by winds of tremendous force and velocity. Throngh- 
out the whole belt of the central United States, there 
has been the present summer, an unusual prevalence of 
violent and destructive wind storms. These have some- 
times taken the form of hurricanes, winds sweeping 
with tremendous velocity and violence over large strips 
of territory, and sometimes the shape of whirlwinds, 
when the destruction, though narrowed in its path, has 
been still more violent in its effects. 

In the first annual report of the internal commerce 
of the United States, it is stated that the value of the 
railroads of the United States is about twenty-three 
times the value of the shipping engaged in our foreign 
commerce, and that the value of our internal commerce 
is twenty-five times that of our foreign commerce; that 
87 per cent. of the grain shipped from the west to the 
sea board during the last year, was transported on rail 
lines, and that over 90 per cent. of the entire internal 
commerce of.the country is on railroads, Although 
the total amount of the contributions of the Govern- 
ment, up to the close of 1876, in aid of railroad con- 
struction amounted to $144,000,000, this sum is only 3 
per cent. of the entire cost of the railroad system of the 
United States. 

The manufacture of flour barrels from paper is a 
growing industry. They are made of straw paper pulp 
which is subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, until 
reduced to the desired thickness. They are constructed 
entirely by machinery, and the halves are cut so trne 
that any pieces of the same size will readily fit together. 
The advantages of these barrels over wooden ones, are 
lightness, cheapness, durability, and the prevention of 
flour sifting out while in transit. 

A telescope 15 feet in length, with 11 inch object 
glass, has just been completed by a Boston firm, who 
manufactured it especially for the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. The cost of the instrument is about $6000. 

1732 pounds of dust gathered from the roof of the 
mint in this city, contained $850 worth of gold and 
silver, 

The best scholar in the class which was recently 
graduated at the University of Vermont, was a colored 
student, who was a slave 12 years ago. 

Seven men perished from the inhalation of the fumes 
of burning anthracite coal in the Brookville Coal Com- 
pany’s mines near Wheatland, Pa., on the 12th inst. 
The coal from the mines is hauled out by a locomotive, 
and anthracite had been substituted for the soft coal 
mostly used in the engine. Besides those suffocated, 
twenty-seven others narrowly escaped with their lives. 

It is stated there are in the United States 150,000 
drinking saloons, and 500,000 habitual drunkards, of 
whom 50,000 die yearly. 

News has been received from Eucador of showers 
of volcanic ashes and great floods, supposed to be the 
result of an eruption at Cotopaxi. For days great 
quantities of volcanic ashes fell along the coast, and on 


‘the morning of the 26th ult., a frichtful noise was heard 


at Latacunga, which was immediately followed by a 
tremendous flood in the rivers Cutache, Sin Felipe and 
Yanayace. Much valuable property was destroyed, 
and many human beings and cattle drowned. 

The number of letters, postal cards and newspapers, 
received and dispatched from the Philadelphia Post- 
office during the six months of the present year, aggre- 
gates 51,440,542, being an increase of over 11 per cent. 
of the same period last year. 

Much gratification is felt by the authorities in Wash- 
ington, at the sale of the four per cent. bonds. The 
amount disposed of at the close of business on the 14th 
inst. amounted to $42,695,900. 

The number of interments in the city of Philadel- 
phia for the week ending at noon on the 14th, was 441, 
an increase of 38 over the previous week; and a de- 
crease of 413 from the same period last year. 

The United States produced last year a cotton crop 
worth about $250,000,000, and a corn crop worth about 
$583,000,000. Of a total agricultural product of $4,- 
000,000,000, the corn crop forms the largest item, being 
largely more than double the value of the crop which 
used to be called the King of American commerce. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 14th inst. American gold, 105}. U.S. sixes, 
1881, 111}; new five per cents 111; 5-20’s, 1865, 107; 
do. 1867, 109%; do. 1868, 1123. Cotton—sales of 385 
bales middling upland at 12% cts., and New Orleans at 
123 cts. Seeds of all kinds were dull—Timothy sold 
in a small way at $2. The flour market presented a 
very quiet aspect: Sale of 1000 bbls., including spring 
at $7 ; Minnesota extra family at $8 a $9 ; 


rainfall, were the shortest, one inch and a quarter of! Penna. do. do., at $9.25 a $9.50; 100 bbls. Ohio do, do. 


on secret terms, and other high grades at $9.50 a $11. 
6400 bushels of wheat sold at $1.64 a $1.68 for n 
amber, and $2 for old do. For the week there we 
sold 180 loads of hay, at prices ranging from $1.10 fe 
mixed to $1.40 for prime Timothy. Straw, 60 to 
cts. per 100 Ibs. 

ForrignN.—The Bank of England has in its vaul 
upwards of one hundred million of its cancelled note: 
Eighteen thousand boxes are required to contain them 
Their original value was $3,000,000,000. : | 

Signor Parnetti has been engiged for the last fou 
years in analyzing the dust and débris of the streets : 
Florence and Paris. His investigations of the débri 
of the horse paths, proves that the dust contains 35 pe 
cent. of iron given by the shoes of the horses to th 
stones. In the dust from the causeways this eminen 
chemist finds from 30 to 40 per cent. of good glue. H 
contemplates placing his discoveries at the disposal 
a limited company, with a view of establishing blas 
furnaces on the.banks of the Thames, to recover th 
iron thus lost, and a large glue works, which, it i 
thought, will produce more glue from the wasted ma 
terial than will supply all London for every purpose. 

The report of the Berlin University for the preser 
year shows an attendance of 2,237 students, a decreas 
of 253 on the past year. The University Library con 
tains but 60,000. The royal library of 70,000 volume; 
is that chiefly used by the students. ; 

The amount received from indirect taxes in Franc 
the first six months of 1877, exceeded the estimate b, 
$5,000,000. 

The latest accounts from the famine districts 
Madras are somewhat worse. The rainfall has be 
slight over portions of the affected area. The numbe 
of natives on the public works and receiving gratuitou 
relief, have increased. There has been great mortalit 
from disease, especially among children. The situatio 
in Mysore is also critical. In Bombay the prospect 
are more cheering. | 


RECEIPTS. : 


Received from Edward Maris, M. D., City, $2, vo 
51; from Thomas §. Pike, N. J., £2.10, vol. 51; fror 
Enoch Carter, Kansas, per Charles Rhoads, $2.11 
vol, 51. ~ entadiael 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
A well qualified teacher of the Latin and Gree 
languages, will be wanted at the opening of the nex 
session, 10th mo. 29th. Apply to 
Joseph Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co., Pa 
John E. Carter, 624 South 24th St., Philada. 
or Wm. Evans, 252 South Front St., i 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wort! 
‘INa@ToN, M.D. . 


MARRIED, on the 17th of 5th mo, 1877, at Friend 
Meeting, Medford, N. J., JosepH H. Harnes to AN 
WIits, daughter of Henry W. Wills. 
, on the 24th of 5th mo. 1877, at Friend 
Meeting, Smithfield, Ohio, Clayton Haines, of Me 
‘ford, N. J., to Lypra B. McGrew, daughter of the la 
James W. McGrew, of the former place. .'s 


Drep, on the 18th of 4th mo. 1877, Lypra ANN, wil 
of Lewis Embree, in the 54th year of her age, a men 
ber of Bradford Monthly and Particular Meeting. Th 
dear Friend was of a meek and gentle spirit, and y 
favored, through Divine mercy, to say, [ see my w: 
clear to a better world. We doubt not she has enter 
one of those mansions. prepared for the-righteous of 
generations. 

-——, on the 17th of 5th mo. 1877, at his late re 
dence in Amesbury, Mass., EparAim M. Huntineto! 
in the 6lst year of his age, a member of the Month 

| Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, for the Wes 
District. ‘ 
, at his residence in Sewickley Township, We 
moreland Co., Pa., on the 7th of Sixth month, 1877 
the 77th year of his age, IsAAc PRricn, a member 
Salem Monthly Meeting, Columbiana county, Oh 
'During the illness which terminated his life, he’ 
‘preserved in a sweet frame of mind, signifying | 
| willingness to depart; having a’blessed assurance t 
‘through adorable mercy he would be permitted to er 
into the Heavenly mansions of rest and peace, 
| ——, at her residence in Germantown, 6th mo. 4 
1877, ELeanor Leng, in the 92d year of her 
member of Frankford Monthly Meeting. 
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